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THE  LIFE  STORY  OF  ROBERT  IRWIN 

by 

Mary  D.  Allen* 


W'Jliqz 


Robert  Benjamin  Irwin  was  born  in  Rockford,  Iowa,  on  June  2,  1883*  When  he  was 
three  his  young  parents  and  a  baby  sister  moved  to  Washington  Territory.  His  father, 
a  young  druggist,  went  ahead  with  his  small  son.  Robert  saw  many  things  on  this  trip 
which  he  remembered  all  of  his  life.  A  negro  woman  in  Minneapolis  impressed  him.  The 
train  trip  to  the  far  west  impressed  him.  He  could  look  from  the  train  down  into  deep 
valleys,  and  again  see  far  up  into  lofty  mountains.  He  loved  the  mountains  and  the 
towering  green  trees.  The  impression  of  them  remained  with  Robert  during  the  next 
65  years. 


Robert  and  his  father  landed  at  Olympia,  which  in  1886  had  only  muddy  streets 
and  planks  for  walks.  Robert’s  uncle  and  his  maternal  grandparents  had  already  emi¬ 
grated  to  this  rugged  territory. 

Father  Irwin  and  his  little  son  explored  the  surrounding  country  in  a  row-boat, 
and  finally  settled  at  Detroit,  now  known  as  Grapeview.  The  mother  and  baby  sister, 
the  only  one  of  his  nine  sisters  and  two  brothers  that  Robert  ever  saw,  came  west  soon 
and  the  young  family  began  to  carve  out  a  home  in  the  wilderness.  With  the  remains  of 
his  bankrupt  drug  store,  Father  Irwin  administered  to  the  community  needs.  From  this 
early  age  of  three,  young  Robert  knew  what  work  was.  His  earliest  memories  were  the 
constant  battle  of  the  woodpile. 

About  1888  the  small  waterfront  village  of  Vaughn  sprung  up.  It  was  some  five 
miles  across  the  blue  water  of  Case  Inlet  in  Puget  Sound.  To  this  busy  community 
Robert  Payne  Irwin  moved  his  family.  He  dispensed  drugs  and  soon  became  postmaster. 

Here  little  Robert  found  new  pleasures  in  salt-water  beach  life.  He  loved  to  dig  clams, 
and  they  made  such  good  food!  He  picked  wild  blackberries  and  native  huckleberries. 

All  of  his  life  he  remembered  them!  He  admired  the  birds,  both  land  and  water  fowl. 

He  listened  closely  to  their  songs  and  chatterings,  and  they  became  his  friends.  He 
had  few  playmates.  He  used  to  gather  star-fish,  pretty  stones  and  shells  from  the 
beach.  He  used  to  climb  high  cliffs  to  poke  his  little  fingers  into  sea-pigeon’s 
nests.  He  loved  the  dense  fir  forests,  the  madrona  trees.  He  bacome  fond  of  the 
vivid  sunsets  behind  the  majestic,  snow-capped  Olympic  mountains,  the  blue  water 
sparkling  in  the  sunshine,  lapping  the  shore  on  a  calm  day,  or  the  foaming  surf 
dashing  against  the  cliffs  when  the  wind  was  high.  He  was  spellbound  over  the 
brilliant  stars  in  a  night  sky  and  the  shining  path  of  the  moon  coming  across  the 
silver  water  on  a  summer  night.  It  was  these  impressions  that  brought  Robert  Irwin 
back  to  his  beloved  northwest  some  sixty- three  years  later. 

When  Robert  was  five  years  old,  he  was  taken  ill  with  what  was  then  diagnosed 
’inflammatory  rheumatism*.  His  young  and  inexperienced  parents  did  not  consider  the 
inflammation  in  their  little  boy’s  eyes  especially  alarming.  The  nearest  doctor  was 
in  Olympia — two  days  away  by  rowboat!  But  row  they  did — even  with  a  feverish  little 
boy.  When  no  help  could  be  had  there,  the  young  parents  were  advised  to  take  their 
child  to  San  Francisco.  Two  more  days  of  rowing  home! 


*Mary  D.  Allen  of  Port  Orchard,  Washington,  was  the  personal  secretary  of  Robert  Irwin 
during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life.  Mrs.  Allen  has  written  a  full  length  book 
under  the  title  ’’Robert  B.  Irwin — The  Man,”  the  manuscript  of  which  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  a  New  York  publisher. 
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At  this  period  of  the  territory's  history,  shipping  was  vigorous  between  Puget 
Sound  and  San  Francisco.  So,  getting  a  steamer  to  San  Francisco  was  not  the  major 
problem — getting  the  money  for  fares  was.  Robert  and  his  father  made  the  trip.  Half 
a  century  later,  after  a  rather  rough  crossing  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  majestic  '“Queen 
Mary",  returning  from  one  of  his  numerous  trips  abroad,  Robert  wrote  "...I  don’t 
think  I  ever  was  sea-sick  since  I  took  the  trip  from  Seattle  to  San  Francisco  on  the 
’Walla  Walla*...  and  did  it  walla?  It  took  five  days  instead  of  the  usual  four  at 
that  time.  Dad  and  I  went  steerage,  three  bunks  high,  stood  up  at  the  table  at  eat 
when  we  did  any  eating.  The  table  was  suspended  from  the  ceiling  on  rods,  so  it  was 
always  level,  and  we  walked  back  and  forth  to  eat — but  it  kept  the  soup  in  the  tin 

basins  they  served  us  in - think  it  cost  $5.00  for  me  to  San  Francisco  and  with  the 

tips  it  cost  about  $500.00  on  the  "Queen  Mary."  I  couldn't  help  but  remember  my  first 
steamer  ride,  in  the  very  bottom  of  that  little  old  steamer...." 

When  Robert  and  his  father  reached  the  city  and  an  eye  specialist,  the  sight  of 
one  eye  was  gone,  and  the  other  eye  so  seriously  affected  that  it  too  soon  flickered 
out.  Robert's  mother,  although  a  frail-looking  woman,  must  have  been  a  pillar  of 
strength  mentally  and  morally,  and  what  she  lacked  in  material  riches,  she  more  than 
made  up  for  when  she  showered  him  with  love,  understanding  and  moral  courage.  He  soon 
became  adjusted  to  his  new  life.  He  was  never  pampered,  but  led  the  life  of  a  normal, 
healthy  child  in  search  of  adventure.  Soon  he  roamed  familiar  scenes  with  ease.  He 
was  independent  in  thought  and  action,  venturesome  and  imaginative. 

When  Robert  was  seven,  in  1890,  his  father  took  him  to  Tacoma,  then  by  train  to 
Vancouver  to  the  School  for  Defective  Youth.  Robert  always  laughed  about  being  the 
first  graduate  of  the  School  for  Defective  Youth. 

When  Robert  Irwin  entered  the  Vancouver  institution,  he  was  the  only  blind  child, 

although  Harry  Applegate,  then  16,  had  been  enrolled  previously,  but  had  remained  only 

two  years,  because  'he  didn’t  like  school'.  In  1891  three  other  blind  students  en¬ 
rolled,  and  1892  Harry  returned  to  the  school.  Robert  Irwin,  Raleigh  Hogue  and  he  be¬ 

came  friends.  They  understood  each  other,  this  peculiar  trio — two  blind  boys,  one 
little  and  blond  and  nine  years  old,  the  other  nearly  matured  and  eighteen,  and 
Raleigh,  a  large  boy  in  his  teens,  deaf  and  slow  of  speech  and  action.  These  two  big 
boys  became  a  great  influence  for  good  on  Robert  Irwin  at  the  school.  In  later  years 
Robert  visited  Raleigh  in  Tacoma,  and  he  remembered  Harry  Applegate  with  affection, 
visited  him  in  Seattle  and  entertained  Harry  and  his  sister  in  his  home  in  Port 
Orchard,  after  his  retirement. 

Robert  Irwin  was  so  fired  with  ambition  to  learn,  and  his  serious,  modest,  well- 
balanced  attitude,  his  inherent  practical  approach  to  the  problem  of  his  own  life  as 
a  blind  person,  must  have  inspired  Miss  Pettit,  who,  by  his  own  admission,  was  the 
greatest  influence  on  his  life.  Hannah  Pettit  was  the  first  person  employed  in 
Washington  State  to  teach  only  the  blind.  She  immediately  fell  in  love  with  this  little 
blond  nine -year-o Id.  Robert  was  receptive  to  love  and  understanding.  She  believed  in 
him.  She  talked  often  of  high  school  and  college.  Never  did  she  let  him  believe 
that  lack  of  sight  could  impede  or  prohibit  his  education  and  keep  him  from  his  right¬ 
ful  place  in  the  world.  Her  confidence  that  he  would  go  far,  spurred  Robert. 

Robert  spent  the  three  summer  months  at  home.  More  and  more  he  realized  the  vast 
difference  between  family  life  and  institutional  life.  He  decided  to  dedicate  his 
life  to  'making  this  a  better  world  in  which  blind  people  could  live'.  To  this  end 
he  worked  tirelessly  until  his  death. 
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After  graduation  in  June  1901,  having  finished  elementary  and  high  school  in 
eleven  years,  Robert’s  father  offered  to  buy  him  ’’the  best  violin  or  accordian  we  can 
find  in  the  mail-order  catalog.”  But  Bob  was  not  interested.  He  would  work.  He 
could  earn  money  for  college!  But  he  would  not  beg!  He  did  work — he  spent  the  summer 
on  a  tandem  bicycle  with  a  neighbor  boy,  Ernie  Thompson,  camping  out  and  pedaling  from 
Bellingham,  Washington,  to  Jefferson.  Oregon,  selling  mending  solder,  stereoptican 
views  and  dried  starfish,  and  he  earned  enough  money  to  register  that  fall  at  the  near¬ 
by  University  of  Washington  at  Seattle.  Harvard  College  had  been  his  goal,  but  it 
was  three  thousand  miles  away,  so  Robert  became  the  first  blind  student  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington.  Tq  earn  his  way  while  in  college,  Bob  sold  cigars  to  business¬ 
men.  He  also  sublet  rooms.  He  was  a  good  student  at  the  University.  He  became  a 
protege  of  Professor  Edmond  Meany,  who,  Bob  said,  was  the  second  greatest  influence 
in  his  life.  He  graduated  in  1906. 

Irwin  was  overjoyed  when  he  was  given  a  scholarship  for  graduate  work  at  Harvard. 
There  he  made  friends  and  became  known  by  educators.  He  received  a  BA  degree  in  1907, 
but  he  stayed  on  for  another  two  years  for  further  graduate  work. 

In  1909  Robert  was  called  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  serve  as  Director  of  Industries 
for  blind  men,  under  the  Cleveland  Society,  and  to  organize  and  supervise  the  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  blind  in  public  schools  of  Cleveland.  The  next  year  he  gave  up  that  job 
to  give  full  time  to  supervision  of  classes  for  the  blind  in  that  city.  That  fall  he 
was  appointed  Supervisor  of  Classes  for  the  blind,  under  the  Board  of  Education  in 
Cleveland.  He  continued  in  that  position  for  fourteen  years,  until  February  of  1923* 

He  organized  and  developed  public  school  classes  throughout  Cleveland  for  the  blind 
and  partially-sighted  children.  His  methods  were  so  successful  that  soon  he  was  called 
upon  to  organize  such  classes  throughout  Ohio.  By  1915  his  work  in  the  sight-saving 
classes  attracted  such  attention  throughout  the  state  that  other  states  wanted  his 
help.  In  1917  he  was  engaged  by  the  American  Red  Cross  to  make  a  survey  of  blind 
relief  administration  in  eight  states.  In  1919  he  wrote  a  monograph  on  this  survey, 
and  in  1929  he  revised  it  after  a  similar  survey  was  made  on  a  national  scale. 

Robert  Irwin’s  sight-saving  movement  soon  became  nation-wide.  He  had,  while  at 
Harvard,  developed  a  national  point  of  view.  Cities  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States 
either  sent  teachers  to  Cleveland  for  training  or  took  teachers  from  Cleveland  to 
initiate  and  supervise  their  sight-saving  class  work. 

Beginning  January  1913 >  Miss  Mary  Blanchard  began  working  with  the  Cleveland 
Society  for  the  Blind.  Robert  Irwin  worked  closely  with  the  Society,  and  in  1916  was 
able  to  lure  her  away  from  the  Society.  She  became  associated  with  the  Department  of 
Blind  of  the  Board  of  Education  under  his  direction.  She  was  of  great  help  in  his 
work. 


On  June  19,  1917 »  Robert  Irwin  and  Mary  Blanchard  were  married,  and  she  was  of 
inestimable  help  until  her  death  on  April  23,  1949.  0 ne  son  was  born  in  1921,  but 

lived  only  two  days. 

In  February  1923*  Robert  Irwin  resigned  from  the  Cleveland  post  to  accept  the 
responsibility  of  a  larger  assignment — Director  of  Research  of  the  newly  formed 
American  Foundation  for  the  -Blind,  in  New  York  City.  During  that  same  year,  be  be¬ 
came  president  of  the  A.A.W.B.  He  interested  many  groups  in  the  blind — not  the  least 
of  which  is  the  Lions  International,  which  to  this  day  have  as  their  main  project, 
help  for  the  blind.  He  made  many  trips  to  Europe  in  the  interest  of  the  blind.  His 
first  trip  in  1924  eventually  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  interpointing  or  two-sided 
Braille  printing.  The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  was  making  great  strides  in 
work  for  the  blind,  and  in  1929  Robert  Irwin  was  appointed  Executive  Director  of  the 
Foundation,  a  post  held  for  twenty  years. 
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In  1930  Robert  Irwin  worked  closely  with  President  Hoover’s  White  House  Conference* 
In  1931>  after  seven  years  organizing,  the  World  Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind  was 
held  in  Cleveland,  and  Robert  Irwin  received  world  wide  recognition.  In  1932,  after 
much  work  had  been  done  on  uniform  type,  he  traveled  to  London  to  take  part  in  a  con¬ 
ference  which  eventually  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  printing  code  for  the 
blind.  For  many  years  Robert  Irwin  had  worked  on  “clear  type”  and  in  1920  he  had 
formed  The  Clear  Type  Committee.  This  has  spread  to  many  fields  of  education. 

What  he  considered  his  greatest  contribution  to  the  blind  was  the  Talking  Book. 
Robert  Irwin  was  certainly  the  spearhead  for  this  device.  He  gave  credit  for  develop¬ 
ing  the  mechanics  of  the  Talking  Book  to  Mr.  J.O.  Kleber,  who  recruited  from  the  ranks 
of  radio  enthusiasts,  electricians  and  hobbyists  a  corps  of  assistants.  But  Irwin’s 
inspiration  and  leadership,  and  his  personal  effort  of  enlisting  private  capital, 
federal  legislation  and  even  the  WPA  surely  speeded  up  the  development  of  the  Talking 
Book.  He  traveled  to  London  in  its  behalf,  to  be  sure  that  the  English  Talking  Book 
machines  and  records,  being  developed  about  the  same  time,  should  be  interchangeable 
with  ours.  This  was  achieved.  His  legislation  in  our  U.S.  Congress  has  resulted  in 
appropriations  and  special  grants  for  the  manufacture  of  Talking  Books  that  total 
nearly  a  million  dollars  yearly. 

Robert  Irwin  was  responsible  for  much  of  the  legislation  affecting  the  blind. 

He  got  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  amended  so  a  blind  person  and  his  guide,  or  dog, 
may  ride  for  one  fare.  He  got  Title  X  of  the  Social  Security  Act  amended  to  give  more 
generous  treatment  of  the  blind.  He  put  up  a  real  fight  to  get  the  Wagner-0 ’Day  Act 
passed — to  have  the  Federal  Government  purchase  blind-made  articles.  He  single- 
handedly  got  the  $600.00  exemption  for  the  blind  on  Federal  Income  Tax.  He  was  way 
out  front,  but  did  not  do  it  alone,  in  getting  the  Barden-LaFollette  Act  passed,  pro¬ 
viding  vocational  rehabilitation  of  persons  disabled.  He  was  influential  in  the 
passage  of  the  Randolph- Sheppard  Act,  authorizing  blind  to  Operate  vending  stands  in 
federal  buildings.  He  was  active  in  getting  the  postal  laws  changed  to  benefit  the 
blind.  It  was  said  of  him,  “...his  experiences  with  lawmakers  in  Washington  were 
arduous,  long  and  exhausting,  sometimes  hilarious,  but  always  exciting!” 

On  June  9,  19^3 >  Robert  Irwin  was  presented  with  the  citation  for  honorary 
Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Western  Rpserve  University  at  Cleveland,  in  recognition 
of  his  'distinguished  contributions  in  education,  social  work,  legislation  for  blind 
people  of  this  nation  and  of  the  world'.  Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin! 

On  June  23,  19^5,  Dr.  Irwin  was  named  the  outstanding  alumnus  of  the  University 
of  Washington.  On  November  3,  19^7,  be  was  the  first  blind  man  to  receive  France’s 
highest  honor,  the  Chevalier  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor. 

In  August  19^9  (after  Mary’s  death  in  April)  Dr.  Irwin,  although  grief-stricken 
and  mentally  and  physically  tired,  did  a  stupendous  job  of  presiding  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  at  Oxford,  England,  This  was  the  climax  to  his  colorful  and  use¬ 
ful  life - a  personal  triumph! 

On  August  31  of  that  same  year,  he  retired  from  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  although  he  kept  his  position  as  Executive  Director  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  Overseas  Blind. 

Robert  Irwin  had  remembered  the  Pacific  Northwest  with  nostalgia,  and  wanted  to 
be  able  to  ’get  down  on  paper’  the  'history  of  work  for  the  blind  in  the  past  fifty 
years’ - so  he  came  west  to  be  near  a  sister,  and  write  his  history  during  his  retire¬ 

ment. 
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He  bought  a  five-acre  estate  near  Port  Orchard,  Washington,  had  the  necessary 
alterations  made,  hired  a  personal  secretary,  a  book  secretary,  a  household  staff 
and  dived  into  his  ’history’.  While  still  in  New  York,  he  had  applied  for  and 
received  grants  totaling  $18,000  with  which  to  help  finance  his  history.  But  he  was 
so  alone!  Without  Mary  by  his  side,  things  were  not  so  smooth.  Evenings  were 
’devastating! ’ 

In  less  than  two  years  of  retirement,  he  was  able  to  complete  nearly  a  quarter  of 
his  ’history’.  He  became  sick  on  the  evening  of  December  6th,  and  six  days  later  his 
tired  heart  gave  out,  and  he  slept  away  on  December  12,  1951* 

His  ’history’  manuscript  was  printed  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  in 
a  small  booklet  titled  uAs  I  Saw  It,J  and  made  public  when  the  Foundation  dedicated 
the  Robert  B.  Irwin  Room  in  its  new  building  in  New  York  City,  in  his  memory. 

Certainly  the  first  graduate  of  the  Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind  has 
brought  international  renown  to  his  alma  mater,  and  the  name  of  Robert  Benjamin  Irwin 
will  live  forever. 
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